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Natives of Australia. 
(Continued from page 2.) 
The Women—Punishments—Soréerers. 


As is often the case among barhdrous peo- 
ple, the women are frequently ill-treated by 
their husbands, and are little better than 
slaves. Female children are generally be- 
trothed within a few days after their birth. 
Those who already have families, by giving 
their daughters to one another have the greater 
chance of increasing their number of wives, 
and monopolizing the women,—the height of 
ambition to an Australian. By the time these 
girls have grown up, the husbands to whom 
they were betrothed are often old men. Ow- 
ing to this unequal distribution of the Women, 
stealing wives (gins as they are termed by the 
natives,) is a common and universal practice 
throughout Australia. In the encounters which 
result from this, the female oflen receives 
severe injuries; for each of the combatants 
orders her to follow him, and in the event 
of her refusing, throws a spear at her. The 
early life of a young woman at all celebrated 
for beauty, is generally one continued series 
of captivity to different masters, of ghastly 
wounds, of wanderings in strange families, of 
rapid flights, of bad treatment from other fe- 
males amongst whom she is brought a stranger 
by her captor; and rarely is a form seen of 
unusual elegance and grace, but it is marked 
by the furrows of old wounds ; and many a 
female thus wanders several hundred miles 
from the home of her infancy, being carried 
off successively to distant and more distant 
points. 

It is not merely on account of their person- 
al attractions that the Australian native is de- 
sirous of having as many wives as he can 
well procure. They are very valuable addi- 











see them carried away, and should watch with 
jealousy their intercourse with strangers. 

In travelling, the nagjves take nearly all 
their property with them, the men carry their 
weapons, hatchets, &c., and the women take 
charge of the children ; and on their backs are 
placed bags, the contents @ which are thus 
enumerated :— 

*‘ A flat stone to pound roots with ; earth to 
mix with the pounded roots; quartz, for the 
purpose of making spears and knives ; stones 
for hatchets ; prepared cakes of gum, to make 
and mend weapons and implements ; kangaroo 
sinews to make spears and to sew with ; nee- 
dles made of the shin bones of kangaroos, with 
which they sew their cloaks, bags, &c. ; opos- 
sum hair to be spun into waist-belts ; shavings 
of kangaroo skins to polish spears, &c. ; the 
shell of a species of muscle to cut hair, &c. 
with; native knives; a native hatchet ; pipe- 
clay ; red ochre, or burnt clay ; yejow ochre ; 
a piece of paper bark to carry water in ; waist- 
bands and spare ornaments ; pieces of quartz 
which the native doctors have extracted from 
their patients, and thus cured therg from dis- 
eases, these they preserve as carefully as Eu- 
ropeans do relics. Small cones of the Bank- 
sia tree, or pieces of a dry white species of 
fungus, to kindle fire with rapidly, and to con- 
vey it from place to place ; grease, if they can 
procure it, from a whale, or from any other 
source ; the spare weapons of their husbands, 
or the pieces of wood from which these are to 
be manufactured ; the roots, &c. which they 
have collected during the day. Skins not yet 
prepared for cloaks are generally carried be- 
tween the bag and the back, so as to form a 
sort of cushion for the bag to rest on.” 

A curious medley truly. 

If the husband detects one of his women 
suspiciously exchanging glances or words 
with a man, he spears her through the calf 
of the leg; and if he feels strong enough to 
inflict punishment on her lover, does it in the 
most summary manner, by throwing as many 
spears at his legs as he has an opportunity of 
doing, before others catch hold of him and pre- 
vent his committing further acts of violence. 
A good deal of tact is sometimes requisite to 
ascertain whether it is safe to throw a spear 
at a man or not, but Grey says he has remark- 
ed as a general rule, that a native, if irritated 
by another invariably throws a spear at him, 

if he has a friend or brother near the offender 
at the time ; the chances then being that this 
friend or brother will catch hold of the man 


When excited by any passionate emotions, 
the natives often pour out torrents of reproach, 
all in a measured cadence, and even the rhyme 
is generally preserved. Grey describes a scene 
of the kind which: he once witnessed, and has 
given a translation of the chants that were 
used, which he says are rendered as literally 
into English as the great difference between 
the languages permits. The following is his 
account. 

“The reader must imagine a little hut, 
formed of sticks fixed slanting into the ground, 
with pieces of bark resting against them, so 
as to form a rude shelter from the wind; un- 
derneath this were seated round a fire, five 
persons—an old man and his four wives; one 
of these was considerably younger than the 
others, and being a new acquisition, all but 
herself were treated with cold neglect. One 
of her rivals had resolved not to submit pa- 
tiently to this, and when she saw her husband’s 
cloak spread to form a couch for the new 
comer, she commenced chanting as follows, 
addressing old Weerang, her husband. 


Wherefore came you, Weerang, 

In my beauty’s pride, 

Stealing cautiously 

Like the tawny boreang,* 

On an unwilling bride ; 

*T was thus ‘you stole me 

From one who loved me tenderly : 

A better man he was than thee. 

Oh, where is he who won 

My youthful heart, 

Who oft used to bless, 

And called me loved one : 

You Weerang tore apart, 

From his fund caress, 

Her, whom you now desert and shun, 
Out upen thee faithless one. 

Is it for this that I rebuke 

Young men, who dare at me to look ? 
Whilst she, replete with arts and wiles, 
Dishonours you and still beguiles. 


“ This attack upon her character was more 
than the younger female could be expected to 
submit to, she therefore in return chanted :— 


Oh, you lying, artful one, 
Wag away you dirty tongue, &c. &c. 


What further she might have said I know not ; 
but a blow upon the head from her rival, 
which was given with the stick the women dig 
up the roots with, brought on a general en- 
gagement, and the dispute was finally settled 
by the husband beating several of his wives 
severely about the head with a hammer.” 
What may be called legal punishments 
among the natives are very simple, being death 


tions to his family. They perform much of 
the labour that is to be done, digging eatable 
roots, carrying loads on their journeys, &c. 
As wives in Australia, are such valuable help- 


attacked before he can throw a spear in re- 
turn. As for the poor female, no one takes 
her part, whether she is innocent or guilty ; 
the established law with regard to women be- 


for murder and other very atrocious crimes, 
and generally for minor offences, spearing 
through the calf, thigh, or other part of the 
body where a wound would not be mortal. 


ers in the domestic economy, it is not to be|ing, “If I beat your wife, then you beat 
wondered at, that their lords should be loth to| mine.” 





* Boreang is the word for the native dog. 
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If the guilty person himself cannot be found, 
all his. relatives are eonsidered as implicated 
in the guilt, and it will answer nearly as well 
to spear the father or brother of the culprit, 
or failing these, any of his male or female re- 
latives. Of course, if a bad crime is commit- 
ted, and the perpetrator escapes, great and 
wide-spread consternation prevails amongst 
those connected with him, and it is only those 
who are jee-dyte or unconnected with his fami- 
ly, that believe themselves in safety. To re- 
venge the death of a murdered person is consi- 
dered the sacred duty of his nearest relation, and 
as it is obviously the interest of the connexions 
of the guilty man that the punishment should 
fall on him rather than on them, the pursuit 
of the avenger of blood is often successful. 

Among the Australians it is no light thing 
to have an extensive circle of relatives, espe- 
cially if these are addicted to spearing and 
other bad practices. 

They do not allow that there is such a thing 
as death from natural causes, and believe that 
if it were not for murderers, and the malignity 
of sorcerers, they would live forever. Hence 
when any one dies from accident or disease, 
they endeavour by various superstitious cere- 
monies to ascertain who were the Boyl-yas 
(sorcerers) who have caused his death, that 
they may inflict upon them the punishment 
due to their vile practices, 

The natives of Western Australia have a 
great dread of these Boyl-yas, to whom they 
attribute mysterious powers. It is supposed 
that they can transport themselves through the 
air at pleasure, and can render themselves in- 
visible to all but other boyl-yas. If they have 


a dislike to a native, they can kill him by 
stealing on him at night, and consuming his 


fiesh. They enter him like pieces of quartz, 
and the pain they occasion is always felt. 
Another boyl-ya has however the power of 
drawing them out, and curing the affected per- 
son by certain processes of disenchantment. 
When this operation is effected, the boyl-yas 
are drawn out in the form of pieces of quartz, 
which are kept and considered as great curi- 
osities by the natives. All natural illnesses 
are attributed to these boyl-yas, or to the 
Wau-guls who are imaginary monsters resid- 
ing in fresh water, and whose victims, gener- 
ally females, pine away impercepibly and 
die. 

Grey onee endeavoured to obtain some in- 
formation on this subject from a native named 
Kaiber, and his answers to the questions put 
to him, together with his incidental remarks, 
show the dread which he entertained of them. 

“The boyl-yas are natives who have the 
power of boyl-ya; they sit down [reside] to 
the northward, the eastward, and southward ; 
the boyl-yas are very bad, they walk away 
there (pointing to the east), 1 shall be very 
ill presently. 

“ The boyl-yas eat up a great many natives, 
—they eat them up as fire would; you and | 
will be very ill directly. The boyl-yas have 
ears: by and by they will be greatly enraged. 
I'l] tell you no more. 

«“ The boyl-yas move stealthily,—you sleep 
and they steal on you,—very stealthily the 
boyl-yas move. These boyl-yas are dread- 
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fully revengeful ;—by and by we shall be very 
ill. I'll not talk about them. 

“They come moving along in the sky,— 
cannot you let them alone. I’ve already a 
terrible headache,—by and by you and | will 
be two dead men. 

‘“‘ The natives cannot see them. The boyl- 
yas do not bite, they feed stealthily ; they do 
not eat the bones, but consume the flesh. Just 
give me what you intend to give and I'll walk 
off. 

“The boyl-yas sit at the graves of natives 
in great numbers, If natives are ill, the boyl- 
yas charm, charm, ¢harm, charm, and charm, 
and by and by the natives recover.” 

He adds, “ I could learn nothing further 
from him.” * 

(To be continued.) 


From the Annual Monitor for 1848. 
ABRAHAM BEALE, 


Abraham Beale, of Cork, deceased 22d of 
Eighth month, 1847, aged 54 years. 

It will be known to many of the readers of 
the Annual Monitor, that this much valued 
Friend, the latter part of whose life may be 
said to have been devoted to the relief of his 
suffering countrymen, in the city and county 
of Cork, was carried off by the fever which 
has been so awfully prevalent in Ireland dur- 
ing the past year. And we cannot doubt, that 
the following notice of his life and character, 
drawn up rather hastily, at the request of the 
editors, by friends intimately acquainted with 
him, will acceptable to our readérs. 

From his childhood, Abraham Beale evinced 
a gentle and docile disposition, united with 
warm and affectionate feelings ; and his early 
years afforded the promise of superior mental 
power. He was educated at Friends’ Provin- 
cial School, at Newtown, near Waterford, and 
to this institution he was much attached, and 
during after life, was its warm and faithful 
friend. As he advanced beyond the age of 
boyhood, his kind and amiable manners en- 
deared him to his friends. He possessed a 
refined and cultivated literary taste, yet seem- 
ed remarkably preserved from the dangers 
which attend too exclusive a devotion tw pur- 
suits of this nature. His energetic and inquir- 
ing mind participated in many subjects of 
intellectual interest ; but he latterly felt these 
objects limited by the restraining influence of 
Divine Grace, and it became evident to those 
who best knew him, that he was increasingly 
desirous to dedicate the talents with which he 
was endowed, to the service of his Lord and 
to the welfare of his fellow men. 

In early life he had engaged in business ; 
and from causes in great degree beyond his 
control, he became involved jn some difficul- 
ties and embarrassments ; but these discourag- 
ing circumstances yielded to his industry and 
exertion, and in a very few years he was ena- 
bled fully to discharge all the claims upon 
him ; and his friends, whose care he had ex- 
perienced in this time of trouble, had reason 
to believe, that the cause so dear to him and 
them, instead of suffering by his means, had 
been exalted by his integrity and diligence. 
It pleased Providence abundantly to prosper 


these efforts, and to entrust him in afier life 
with a considerable degree of affluence; but 
this he felt as a stewardship for which he was 
accountable to the great Giver, and was ever 
ready to assist others in the day of difficulty 
and distress. 

Possessing a clear and sound judgment, 
united to much benevolence of heart, his ad- 
vice and counsel were justly valued; and 
many were the claims of this nature that 
friendship called for, and which he ever kind- 
ly and promptly responded to. In the vari- 
ous relations of life his usefulness was conspi- 
cuous ; but those who were intimately acquaint- 
ed with his every day walk, could perhaps 
alone know, and appreciate the endearing ten- 
derness and faithfulness with which he per- 
formed the relative and social duties; and 
very striking was his untiring and watchful 
care of those entrusted to his guardianship, 
and the parental oversight he exercised to 
promote their interests. Of the public chari- 
table institutions of his native city, he was an 
active supporter, but the concerns of the reli- 
gious Society to which he belonged, seemed 
always to have a first and paramount claim 
on his attention. 

When the late severe trial arose, in con- 
nexion with the failure of the potato crop, he 
was one of the many members of our Society 
in Ireland, who devoted time and property to 
alleviate the bitter sufferings of famine and 
disease that surrounded them, ‘The city of 
Cork was itself the scene of a large amount of 
distress ; and as one of a committee formed for 
the purpose, he took an active part in reliev- 
ing it; but the state of the rural districts was 
still more intensely wretched, and he, in com- 
mon with Friends in all parts of Ireland, be- 
lieved they had a service of love to perform 
towards the sufferers beyond their own locali- 
ties ;—athey living chiefly in the principal 
towns. As is well know, large funds were 
contributed in England, Ireland and America, 
and placed at the disposal of the Central Com- 
mittee of Friends in Dublin; and from the 
peculiarly suffering condition of many parts 
of the counties of Cork and Kerry, it was felt 
that these districts had large claims on the 
funds thus benevolently contributed. An aux- 
iliary committee of Friends was formed in 
Cork, to act in connexion with the central 
body in Dublin, and on them devolved an im- 
portant charge, calling for the exercise of 
much discretion and decision. We shall not, 
we are persuaded, offend any one of the sur- 
vivors by saying, that the principal weight of 
this onerous trust, devolved on their departed 
and lamented colleague; and they would tes- 
tify, that this service was discharged in a man- 
ner alike satisfactory to his friends, and to 
the numerous parties, in various circumstances 
of life, with whom he corresponded, relative to 
the state of the country, and the best means of 
applying relief. ‘This correspondence occupied. 
a large portion of his time and thought, and 
with other cares pressed heavily upon him, 
It was with difficulty he could feei himself 
liberated to attend the Quarterly Meeting in 
Clonmel, in Fourth month last ; and here seve- 
ral of his friends were sensible of a change in 
his aspect, and that the usual liveliness of his 





tem; and the great increase of anti-slavery 
feeling in the free States bordering on Mis- 
souri, occasioning great numbers of slaves to 
run away from their owners, and thus render- 
ing that kind of property very insecure. The 
soil of Missouri is also not adapted for the 
profitable employment of slave labour. By 
the following table it will be seen that,slavery 
has reached its highest level in that State, and 
that the proportion of slave population to the 
free is already diminishing. 


56,364 


115,364 


Proportion of Slaves 
to free populatiou. 
100 to 600 
100 to 550 
100 to 460 
1840 325,462 58,240 100 to 560 
1845 512,000 70,000 100 to 730 


From 1810 to 1820 the increase of the slave 
population was 18 per cent. greater than that 
of the free; from 1820 to 1830 it was 41 per 
cent. greater ; from 1830 to 1840 it was 49 
per cent. less ; and from 1840 to 1845 it was 
37 per cent. less. 
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Blaves. 

3,011 
10,222 
25,081 


1810 
1820 
1830 


For ‘** The Friend.” 
Mackay’s Poems. 


“ Town Lyrics and other Poems. 
Mackay, Lip.” 


A volume with the above title, has been 

issued the present year in London, from which 
the following poems have been extracted for 
“The Friend.” The book, we believe, has 
not been reprinted in this country. 


THE POOR MAN’S BIRD. 


A a ago I had a child, 

A little daughter fair und mild ; 

More precious than my life to me, 

She sleeps beneath the churchyard tree. 
Oh! she was good as she was fair, 

Her presence was like balmy air ; 

She was a radiance in my room, 

She was sunlight in my gloom. 


By Cuas. 


She loved thee well, thou little bird, 

Her voice and thine were ever heard ; 
They roused me when the morning shone, 
But now I hear thy voice alone. 

She called me gently to her side, 

Gave me her bird, and, smiling, died. 
Thou wert her last bequest to me ; 

I loved her fondly—I love thee. 


*Tis true, I often think it hard, 

Sweet lark, to keep thee here imbarred, 
Whilst thou art singing all day long, 

As if the fields inspired thy song, 

As if the flow’rs, the woods, the streams, 
Were present in thy waking dreams ; 
But yet, how can I let thee fly ? 

What couldst thou do with liberty ? 


What couldst thou de ?—Alas, for me! 
What should / do if wanting thee, 

Sole relic of my Lucy dear ? 

There needs no talk—tHou'rt prisoner here. 
But I will make thy durance sweet, 

I'll bring thee turf to cool thy feet ; 

Fresh tarf, with daisies tipped in pink, 
And water from the well to drink. 


I need thee. Were it not to choose, 
Ere sunshine dry the morning dews, 
Thy fresh green turf, I should not stray 
Out to the fields the live-long day— 

I should be captive to the town, 

And waste my life in alleys brown ; 
Thy wants impel me to the sward, 

And Nature’s face is my reward. 
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Sweet bird, thou ’wakenest by thy song 
Bright memories and affections strong ; 
At sight of thee I dream of flowers, 
And running streams, and branching bowers ; 
Bat most of her whose little face 

Was luminous with love and grace ; 

Thou art a link I may not break— 

I love thee for my Lucy’s sake. 


—=> 


THE GOLDEN MADNESS, 


By the road-side there sat an aged man, 

Who all day long from dawn into the night 

Counted with weary fingers heaps of stones. 

His red eyes dropped with rheam, his yellow hands 

Trembled with palsy, his pale sunken cheeks 

Were marked with deep and venerable seams, 

His flat bald brow was ever bent to earth, 

His few gray hairs waved to the passing winds, 

His straggling teeth, blackened and carious, 

Rattled and tumbled from his bloodless gums. 

I spoke him kindly, saying, “ Why this toil 

At task like this, cracking thy rotten bones, 

To gain nor health, nor recompense, nor thanks ?” 

He made no answer, but went counting on, 

Mumbling and muttering slowly to himself, 

Chinking the stones with melancholy sound, 

Piece after piece ; looking nor right, nor left, 

Nor upwards, but aye down upon the heap. 

I asked again, “ What is it that thou dost, 

Wasting the remnant of thy days in toil, 

Without fruition to thyself or kind, 

As earnestly as if these stones were gold, 

And all thine own to spend and to enjoy ?” 

He looked upon me with a vacant eye, 

And stopped not in his task. “Gold! didst thou say? 

They are gold—precious, ready coined, and pure, 

And all mine gwn to spend and to enjoy, 

When I have counted them. So, get thee gone, 

Unless thou art a borrower or a thief, 

When I shall summon aid to make thee go, 

And scourge thee for thy pains.” And aye he 
chinked 

The flints, and pebbles, and small chips of slate, 

One after one, muttering their numbers o’er, 

At every hundred stopping for awhile 

To rub his withered palms, and eye the heap 

With idiot happiness, ere he resumed. 


There came a stranger by the way. I asked 
If he knew aught of this forlorn old man, 
“ Right well,” he said ; “ the creature is insane, 
And hath been ever since he had a beard. 
He first went mad for greediness of gold.” 
“ Know ye his story?” “ Perfectly,” said he. 
“ Look how he counts his miserable flints 
And bits of slate. Twelve mortal hours each day 
He sits at work, summer and winter both. 
*Mid storm or sunshine, heat or nipping frost, 
He counts and counts; and since his limbs were 


young, 
Till now that he is crooked and stiffened old, 
He hath not missed a day. The silly wretch 
Believes each stone a lump of shining gold, 
And that he made a bargain with the fiend, 
That if he’d count one thousand million coins 
Of minted gold, audibly, one by one, 
The gold should be his own the very hour 
When he had told the thousand millionth piece ; 
Provided always, as such bargains go, 
The fiend should have his soul in recompense, 

“ Unskilled in figures, but brimful of greed, 
He chuckled at his bargain, and began ; 
And for a year reckoned with hopeful heart. 
At last a glimpse of light broke on his sense, 
And showed the fool that millions—quickly said— 
Were not so quickly connted as he thought. 
But still he plies his melancholy task, 
Dreaming of boundless wealth and curbless power, 
And slavish worship from his fellow-men. 

“If he could reckon fifty thousand stones 
Daily, and miss no day in all the year, 
°T would take him five-and-fifty years of life 
To reach the awful millions he desires. 
He has been fifty of these years or more 
Feeding his coward soul with this conceit. 
Exposed to every blast, starved, wretched, old, 
Toothless, and clothed with rags and squalidness, 


He eyes his fancied treasure with delight, 
And thinks to cheat the devil at the last. 

Look at his drivelling lips, his bloodshot eyes, 
His trembling hands, his loose and yellow skin, 
His flimsy rottenness, and own with me 

That this man’s madness, though a piteous thing, 
Deserves no pity, for the avarice 

So mean and filthy that was cause of it.” 


I gazed once more upon his wrinkled face, 
Vacant with idiotey, and went my way 
Filled with disgust and sorrow, for 1 deemed 
That his great lunacy was but a type 
Of many a smaller madness as abject, 
That daily takes possession of men’s hearts 
ee llitamer-tee ukerett 
‘oor ! he gathers stones—the 
With toil and moil, thick pn gre’ grovelling 
thought. 


He has bie flints, and they acquire their coin. 
And who's the wiser? Neither he nor they. 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Thomas Seattergood and his Times, 


(Continued from page 5.) 


After Peter Yarnall’s return from his east- 
ern journey he was frequently engaged in 
Gospel labours about home. He also visited 
New York Yearly Meeting, and the families 
of several Monthly Meetings, including that 
of Philadelphia. 

On the 11th of Fourth month, 1795, death 
removed his wife from him, and in less than 
three weeks after that event, whilst wounded 
affection was mourning in the fresh grief of 
recent bereavement, he laid a prospect of fur- 
ther religious service to the North before his 
sympathizing Friends. After much labour in 
New York and New Jersey, he on the Eleventh 
month of the same year started on a visit to 
the South, accompanied by his friend, James 
Emlen. A companion more desirable could 
scarcely be found. James was a useful and 
baptized elder,—a firm, though an affectionate 
and tenderly concerned parent,—a self-deny- 
ing Christian, a meek spirited, humble-minded 
man. Through the strengthening influences 
of Divine Grace, and a constant watchfulness 
unto prayer, he had obtained great command 
over his passions, so that the evenness of his 
temper amid the trials of life, was very remark- 
able. Having attended the Yearly Meeting in 
Philadelphia in 1798, he took the yellow fever 
and died, being able to say just before his de- 
parture, that he felt in “such a calm, quiet 
frame of mind, he did not stand in need of 
any human consolation.” 

During his southern journey, Peter Yarnall 
wrote the following letter to a Friend in Penn- 
sylvania, It bears date from Deep River on 
the 11th'of Third month, 1796. 

“| am thankful my mind hath been often 
engaged in near sympathy with thee, under 
my late arduous embassy, which hath frequent- 
ly appeared a trying path. But I find it best 
to endeavour to do what little | can, if I only 
obtain a single mite to cast into the treasury. 
We have deep wading sometimes ; but it is a 
mercy inexpressible, when made willing to 
suffer with the seed ; for as we abide faithful, 
when it reigns, we shall reign also. 

‘* Many are the raw, inexperienced, unin- 
formed youths in the land of Carolina... . . 


This day have attended the Quarterly Meeting 
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for New Garden held at this place. | trust | cation of the following lines respecting a fa- {believe I have an evidence, that my gracious 
the great Shepherd of Israel was with us; for|voured servant, is the fervent breathing of| Master has blotted out my transgressions.” 
which favour, I desire to bow, as in my tent| your sincere Friend, Again, “ The Lord Jesus my Saviour is near, 
door ;—for the work is altogether a M. Rourna. whatever ae of = poor body. J hope 
ower and the glory also. Pray for me, that ‘ : ; my gracious Master will grant me patience to 
may endure the field, and in hardness, as ‘Pc guraetis as cone Siraeee, wait his time.” “Oh! the goodness of the 
a good soldier. I believe | have felt my heart The fixed attention of his inward ear, blessed Jesus!” Addressing a friend, he 
bound to the precious immortal cause ; and as Who learns to travel in the holy way.” said, “ | have blessed the Lord many a time, 
long as our blessed Captain and Leader goes | « Byberry, Second mo. 14th, 1797.” for that he brought my poor soul acquainted 
before, and salutes his little flock with the en- with true silence.” The night before his close 
dearing language, ‘ Be of good cheer,’ and Peter Yarnall now settled at Byberry, where | being asked how he was, he replied : “ In the 
draws with the drawing cords of his love, may | he continued to reside during the short period | [ord’s keeping.” He died on the 20th of 
we run after him, and hope in the accomplish- allotted him longer on earth. He had accu-| Second month, 1798, in the 45th year of his 
ment of the warfare. Yet my steps are slow. mulated but little of this world’s goods, for age. His sun went down in brightness, and 
Oh! may they be sure, and in the way of although very much esteemed as a physician,|jn a few years, his friend William Savery, 
holiness too, and the excellency of the crea- | his dedication to his Master’s cause took him| having been kept by the Lord’s power in sale- 
ture always in the dust. away so frequently, and kept him so long from ty on earth, followed him to the regions of 

“| gave a hint respecting the dear young his medical practice, that his emolument de- | everlasting safety and blessedness. 
people, who labour under many and great dis- rived from thence was small. _yhe memorial (To be continued.) 
advantages. Yet the forming Hand is laid|issued concerning him says, “ Much of his 
upon some of them, who are acquainted with | !ime was given up in travelling abroad to pro- 
retirement and true stillness. My prayers are | mote truth and righteousness amongst man- 
for them, that they may move.in a holy stabi-| kind.” He had a belief that his day for la- 
lity, attending to the tender scruples which the | bour would not be long lengthened out, and in 
Lord hath been pleased to raise in their minds. | letter written during his last visit to the 
Then will that gracious declaration be fulfilled | Eastern States, he said he had been under a 
in them,—* This people have | formed for my- | Close apprehension, “ I should never have it 
self,—they shall show forth my praise.’ . . .|in my power to be here more. 

“* Now, dear Friend, | entreat thee not to be| In his personal appearance, Peter Yarn- 
cast down when the true spiritual bread seems | all was tall, yet, being well-proportioned, and 
scarce, and even when permitted to feel as|graceful in his motions, it was nc) at once 
though the Divine presence was veiled. The/|strikingly apparent. His features were pro- 
Lord is the strength of his people, his ear is | minent, and his countenance earnestly lighted 
open to their prayers,—and these gracious |up, when pleading with prodigals,—when set- 
words proceed out of his mouth, ‘Man shall |ting forth the inexhaustible store of mercy, 
not live by bread alone, but by every word|laid up in Christ Jesus for the penitent and 
proceeding from the mouth of God,’ In those | obedient. His powers of conversation were 
dispensations; however closely proving, the im- | good, and he very often felt freedom in inno- 
mortal life in us is nurtured. I know I am | cent cheerfulness, to take a prominent part in 
writing to one of larger experience than my-|social intercourse with his friends. Having 
self, though | am sure my sympathy has often | passed through many scenes,—having acute 
been great towards thee, when thou hast been | perception, asd an astonishing power of me- 
ready to utter this language, ‘Is there any |mory, he was on such occasions full of mat- 
sorrow like unto my sorrow?’ May a holy |ter, and his company was very attractive to 
tranquillity rest upon thy mind! And, dear|the young. But at times even in the midst of 
Friend, be encouraged to sit down with the| the free conversation of those he loved, a sol- 
little flock under thy charge ; for the goodness | emn awe would steal over him; his interest in 
of Him that dwelt in the bush is near, and he | what was going on around him would instant- 
watches over you to do you good.” ly cease, and he would seem to feel himself in 

He returned from this journey about the | as complete solitude as though no mortal be- 
close of summer, and in the following Second | held him. As a physician he was considered 
month, [1797] was married to Hannah Thorn- | skilful; and being of a tender, sympathizing 
ton, a Friend in the ministry residing at By- | spirit, he was much beloved by his patients. 
berry. Martha Routh who attended the mar-| We draw near the close of this faithful de- 
riage, the day before it took place, presented | dicated servant of the Lord. He had a dream 
Hannah with a card, on which she had written | a short time before his last illness, the import 
the following : of which was, that he, and his early associate 

** Accept, my beloved Friend, this small, | and long cherished friend and fellow-labourer 
simple token, from a fellow pilgrim, accompa- | in the Gospel, William Savery, were inclosed 

nied with much affectionate desire, and religi- | together in a place of safety, out of the reach 
ous solicitude, that the same Divine arm which | of every thing that could hurt them, or inter- 
hath been underneath in past trials, may con- | rupt their joy and peace. 

tinue to support in all thy future exercises ;| On the 14th of Second month, 1798, he 
and that my much valued Friend, with whom | was taken sick ; that afternoon he told his wife 
thou art about to enter into a near and solemn | this dream, and afterwards said, “ Heaven is 
bond, may be thy true help-meet therein: that, |a glorious place, into which | have no doubt 
being joined together in the Lord, ye may be | of an entrance, if [ should be removed at this 
made one another’s joy in Him: that you/time. I acknowledge it is awful to think of 
twain becoming one in every undertaking, | appearing before the bar of the just Judge: 
wisdom may conspicuously build the house, | but on looking at it, | feel my mind centered in 
and hew out all her pillars. And may [ be|an uninterrupted quiet.” On the 18th: “I 
preserved to be your companion in the appli- | have been sensible of many infirmities: but I 








































A Remarkable Character.—The Mobile 
Herald gives the following sketch of the life 
of Pierre Chastang, a free coloured man, who 
died in that city sometime ago :— 

We hastily announced on Tuesday the 
death of Major Pierre Chastang. He was so 
remarkable a man, in many respects, that a 
brief sketch of his life will, we are sure, inter- 
est many of our readers, and, perhaps, have 
a beneficial influence upon his own caste. 
Pierre was born in 1779, and was consequent- 
ly sixty-nine years old at his death. He was 
the slave of Jean Chastang, and in 1810 or 
1811 begame the property of Regest Bernody. 

During the Indian war, and at the time 
when Gen. Jackson was in command of the 
troops in this city, Pierre, then known to the 
citzens as a brave, honest, trust-worthy man, 
was appointed by Jackson patroon, or captain 
of a government transport, to carry provisions 
to the troops stationed at Fort Montgomery, or 
Fort Mims, and to those in camp near the pre- 
sent site of Mount Vernon. The undertaking 
was perilous, as at that time the whole coun- 
try was infested with hostile Indians, and but 
few persons could be found to take charge of 
an expedition attended with so great a risk of 
life. Pierre was however successful, and 
reached the troops in safety, with a supply of 
provisions, &c. 

In 1819, during the ravages of the yellow 
fever, Pierre rendered essential service to the 
city by taking care of the sick, and protecting 
the property of the citizens. He and one or 
two other persons were compelled to act as 
nurses and sexton. ‘The sickness and morta- 
lity were so great that it was difficult to have 
the patients properly cared for—three, four, 
and five, bodies were taken at a time in a cart, 
and deposited ina pit. Asa matter of course, 
all who could get away precipitately fled from 
the pestilence, leaving their property in charge 
of Pierre. 

He daily opened the stores for the purposes 
of ventilation, and securing the goods from 
damage. On the return of the merchants in 
the Fall, they found everything safe, and as 
some appreciation of his services and honesty, 
a subscription was at once taken up for his 
emancipation, also to purchase him a horse 
and dray. Since that period his avocation as 
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a drayman has enabled him to support his | along, you are perhaps half startled at seeing, 
family quite handsomely, and at the same time leaning archly over some little counter, the 
amass a snug little property. beautiful form of some bright-eyed and dark- 

Pierre, until within a year or two past, en-'haired Naomi or Rebecca. The Jews of 
joyed throughout his long life uninterrupted | Prague boast of the most ancient synagogue 
health, ‘and always seemed happy and con-| in Europe, it having stood, as they allege, a 
tented. No person in this community, white|thousand years. After a diligent search for 
or black, was ever more highly esteemed and | the sexton, | gained admission to the most cu- 
respected, and no one in his sphere has been | rious, dark, and dingy place of worship I ever 
a more conspicuous, honest, benevolent, and | beheld. The windows were exceedingly small; 
upright man. He always acted on the golden | there was some religious scruple against any 
rule of doing unto others as he would be done | kind of cleansing, and the walls and high roof 
by. 


Household Habits of Young Children.— 
The influence of a female head of a family 
materially affects the formation of character 
in her children. Many children are injured 
in their health, and yet more in their charac- 
ter, by false indulgence. Luxurious tastes 
and wasteful habits are formed in the nursery, 
and many seeming trifles go to form them. 
Children should not be encouraged in dainti- 
ness, or greediness, by allowing them to have 
everything they fancy, or to eat more than is 
proper for them, of what they esteem a deli- 
cacy ; or to leave one thing for the sake of 
getting something they like better ; or to waste 
their food in any way. In all these, and 
many such matters, a judicious mother will 
keep in view, not merely the avoiding unne- 
cessary present expense, but also the yet more 
important object of training her children to 
habits of propriety and moderation. 

The care exercised by the good mother in 
training her children to habits of frugality will 
not be limited to matters of appetite. She 
will teach them care in everything they have 
to do with; for instance, in regard to their 
clothes, to avoid making them unnecessarily 
dirty, by spilling grease, or walking through 
mud, or wantonly tearing and destroying them 
by mischievous tricks. Without being at all 
uncomfortably restrained, children may, and 
ought to be, trained to habits of care of clothes, 
books, playthings, and pocket-money. They 
should be taught to know the value of things, 
and the uses to which they may be applied. 
It should be impressed upon them that what is 
done with in one form, may be useful in an- 
other ; that what is no longer wanted by them, 
may be acceptable to others ; and that nothing 
must, on any account, be wasted. Children 
may be thus taught at a very early age; and 
so long as utility and benevolence are kept in 
view, this training will not promote a spirit of 
selfish hoarding. —E£ztract. 


Jews of Prague.—One afternoon I took a 
stroll into the Jews” quarter, known, in the 
expressive German, as the Judenstadt. It is 
one of their oldest colonies in Europe, and the 
persecutions and massacres of earlier times, 
and hereditary prejudices at the present, have 
helped to keep them a distinct people. ‘They are 
now no longer locked up in their own streets 
at eight o’clock in the evening, and they are 
even allowed their own schools and magis- 
trates. As in every Jews’ quarter, there are 
the same intelligent, hard faces, and there are 
the same streets of old clothes and small-wares ; 
and now and then, as you saunter carelessly 


were blackened by time and the smoke of the 
lamps and torches that for days together are 
sometimes burning during their more solemn 
services. ‘There were the curiously wrought 
lamps and furniture exhibiting the mysterious 
number seven, and reminding one of the de- 
scriptions of the Old Testament, and in the 
place of the altar of a church was a sacred in- 
closure for the holy books of the law. Sepa- 
rated from the body of the synagogue, and 
communicating with it only by apertures 
through the wall, about the side of an ordinary 
pane of glass, was the apartment to which the 
females only were admitted. 

Not far away was their spacious ancient 
burial ground. I wandered awhile in this 
lonely place, brushed away the snow from 
some of the little heaps of stones, brought one 
by one «» tributes to departed friends, and 
gazed vacantly on the curious symbols and 
the Hebrew characters engaged on weather- 
beaten, crumbling grave-stones. ‘It is crowded 
to its utmost capacity. More than a century 
has elapsed since the last interment. The 
talkative guide explained the epitaphs on some, 
pointed out the more imposing monuments of 
their dignitaries and rabbis; and, with some- 
thing of a look of pride, as I thought, showed 
me the grave of a Jewess who, by some freak 
of fortune, had married a princeyand had pre- 
ferred in death to sleep with her people.—Dr. 
Corson’s Loiterings in Europe. 


Scenes in Newgate.—An English paper 
contains the following graphic description of 
the consequences of dishonesty, from the re- 
port of the Ordinary of Newgate :— 

“Those who have never been brought into 
close cuntact with parties committed to New- 
gate can have little idea of the dreadful scenes 
of distress witnessed, when charges of embez- 
zlement, or forgery, or breaches of trust, are 
alleged against members of respectable fami- 
lies. I often think that if a young man could, 
on a visiting day, see a heart-broken father 
have his first interview with his criminal child ; 
or if he could behold an agonized widow sink- 
ing to earth with agitation at the sight of a 
boy in confinement—could he witness the 
shame and disgrace felt by near and dear re- 
latives, who are involved in all the conse- 
quences, though free from the guilt, of his of- 
fence, he would surely pause before he appro- 
priated his employer’s money to his own 
purposes, and would suffer any extremities of 
poverty rather than subject his dearest rela- 
tives to such heart-rending sufferings. Our 
feelings are continually harrowed by such 
spectacles, and I wish that the guilty could 
see them in time to avert their repetition. 


Many such persons are committed to Newgate, 
convicted, and transported, in the course of a 
few days; they not unfrequently receive a 
heavier sentence than the youth who has been 
for years a thief, and several times previously 
convicted of crime. . Most affecting circum- 
stances are elicited by the correspondence of 
such persons with their friends. Some of the 
most distressing pictures of sorrow are exhibit- 
ed in the affectionate letters of a sister or con- 
fiding wife—the desolation in the domestic 
circle—the heart-stricken parent—the manly 
and yet merciful reproof of a well-informed 
brother. But the most striking affection of all 
is in the widowed mother. No crime can kill 
her feelings ; they remain, in the most deplora- 
ble cases of guilt, asa ruin in a desert, to 
show what has been in former days, and what 
isnow. ‘These painful feelings ought to be 
dwelt upon. They contain almost the only 
ray of hope that will effectually deter offend- 
ers from their crimes, Many painful instances 
transpire, some at every Sessions, of vices 
separating a member from a family circle 
otherwise happy ; of children looking up toa 
father for bread, but finding him in Newgate. 
Can words describe the distresses of a virtuous 
wife thus surrounded, and worse than widowed 
by the dissolute conduct of her husband? And 
can any. young man read this exact picture of 
what is continually occurring, and yet be 
heartless enough to plunge his relatives into 
such wretchedness? The records of the last 
year show that the near connections of magis- 
trates, clergymen, dissenting ministers, mer- 
chants, physicians, solicitors, and almost all 
classes, have so fallen; and I fear that the 
coming year will disclose similar vices. It 
would be a happiness if these remarks could 
reach a guilty youth, and induce him to aban- 
don his associates, his pleasures, and his cri- 
minalities, before they involve himself and his 
friends in the fearful severities of penal inflic- 
tions.” 


Remarkable Explosion of Gas.—An ex- 
traordinary explosion of inflammable gas oc- 
curred in London, on the 7th of August, occa- 
sioning the loss of one or two lives, serious 
injury to several other persons, and great 


destruction of property. The explosion took 
place in a building occupied both as a shop 
and dwelling-house. A strong smell of yas 
had been experienced on the premises for sev- 
eral days, and the pipes had been examined 
without discovering the cause. On the night 
of the 7th instant, after the shop (where the 
gas was used) had been some time closed, an 
inmate of the house had occasion to go into 
the shop, and immediately upon the door be- 
ing opened the explosion took place. There 
were three persons in the house, two of whom 
(a man and woman) were blown across the 
parlor, back of the shop, through the window 
into the garden; the other (a woman) being 
blown completely across the street, striking 
an iron fence so violently as to break it in 
several places, and injuring her so much that 
death ensued the next day. A man, who was 
passing the street in a cart, was thrown from 
his vehicle and severely injured. The house 
was completely demolished—chairs, tables, 
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and other articles of furniture, as well as bricks, 
being thrown across the street, and into neigh- 
bouring houses and shops, even to a distance 
of two hundred feet. . ‘The floorings of the ad- 
joinings houses were lifted up, the walls shat- 
tered to the foundation, and the furniture hurl- 
ed into the street. ‘The inmates of several 
houses opposite were struck by bricks which 
entered their premises, and great numbers of 
windows were broken. The house where the 
accident occurred took fire immediately after 
the explosion, so that what was not instantly 
destroyed was subsequently consumed. The 
extent of the injury occasioned by the disaster, 
as stated in the minute accounts of the London 
papers, was almost incredible. One hundred 
houses are said to have been more or less da- 
maged, and upward of two thousand squares 
of glass broken! Thirty houses on the oppo- 
site side of the street, and about a dozen on 
each side of the scene of the accident, were 
shattered considerably. The moment at which 
the accident took place was marked by several 
clocks in the neighbourhood, which were stop- 
ped by the concussion.— Boston Traveller. 








Por “ The Friend.” 
Stores of Guano on the Chincha Islands, Peru. 


In the Nautical Magazine (English) for 
1847, is a communication addressed to the 
editor by George Peacock, who appears to be 
the commander of a ship engaged in the guano 
trade on the coast of Peru. | have copied for 
insertion in “ The Friend,” the concluding 
part, thinking it could not fail being interest- 
ing to those of its readers concerned in rural 
occupations, and likewise afford gratification 
to the lover of Natural History. “+ 


*<It may not be out of place here to state, 
that from an approximate calculation | made 
some two years ago of the quantity of guano 
on this little group from actual survey, there 
is sufficient, at fifty thousand tons exported 
per annum, to last upwards of a thousand 
years! so that there need be no fear of ex- 
hausting the supply, as there are several other 
spots on the coasts of Peru and Bolivia, that 
would yield equal quantities. This substance 
is upwards of one hundred feet deep in the 
centre of the northern island, gradually de- 
creasing in thickness at the edyes, and resting 
on a granite formation ; the other two islands 
appear to contain a still larger quantity than 
this one, and notwithstanding the many thou- 
sands of tons that have been carried away 
from this (the only island yet worked), the 
quarry, in comparison with the unwrought 
guano is only a fractional part. The Indians 
had worked this island long before the Span- 
ish conquest, and it has given constant em- 


ployment to a number of coasting vessels since 


the sixteenth century, besides the no small 


quantity exported to Europe and the United 
Birds’ eggs, 
the interior filled with native sal ammoniac, 
are frequently dug out at great depths, (I have 
had two in my own possession,) and also the 
bones, beaks, and claws of the various birds 
which have frequented the islands, such as 


States within the last five years. 


pelicans, boobies, cormorants, and a bird called 
potayunka (\ndian), a kind of petrel, which 
burrows in the guano, and is so numerous that 
it is generally believed this class has chiefly 
contributed to the formation of this invaluable 
manure, called by the Indians ‘ guano,’ or 
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“The Chincha group may be reckoned 


amongst the hundred and ninety-nine wonders 
of the world, and in walking over the island, 
the mind can hardly conceive the mass to be 
the excrement of birds, unless one goes into 
a simple calculation when it will be found that 
a million of birds in three thousand years are 
more than sufficient to make this deposit, for 
here it has never been known to rain in the 
memory of man! 
literally alive with fish at all seasons, and, 
afier all, a million of birds distributed over 
seven square miles of surface, (which is about 


The surrounding sea is 


the superficial contents of the Chinchas,) is by 
no means overrated. [In fact, we are quite at 
liberty, in such a calculation, to take as many 
birds as would actually cover the ground, for 
every one who has made a voyage to the tro- 
pics must have seen the innumerable flocks of 
sea-fowl that hover over rocks and islands, 
away from a civilized coast. 


“I have been chiefly led to trouble you with 
the above remarks, on the quantity of guano 
on the coast, to relieve the minds of some of 
our great agriculturists of the dread they ap- 
pear to entertain of the guano becoming short- 
ly exhausted, or the Peruvian Government 
placing a heavy prohibitionary duty, than 
which nothing can be more visionary; and 
trusting that my remarks may add their mite 
to the useful information found in the volumes 
of the Nautical.” 





Interesting Relic.—One of the students (in 
the University of Prague,) seeing I was a stran- 
ger, politely showed me into the library. It 
was crowded with busy, silent readers, and a 
librarian, with a bunch of keys and a black 
gown, beckoned me to explore with him its 
rich treasures. ‘There was one of the first 
Bibles ever printed ; and there were the cele- 
brated theses of John Huss, in his own hand- 
writing. But the most interesting relic of all 
was a manuscript Hussite liturgy, discovered, 
as the librarian told me, in destroying one of 
their ancient places of worship. It was found 
to have been executed at the cost of the differ- 
ent trade-companies of the city, and was beau- 
tifully illuminated with paintings, the subjects 
of which were taken mostly from the Bible 
and the life of Huss. One series of these 
illustrations was very remarkable. It con- 
sisted of three small pictures on the margin 
of the same page, representing the progress of 
the Reformation. The first represented Wick- 
liffe, striking a spark with flint and steel; the 
second Huss, blowing a little kindling fire; 
and the third Luther, holding up a blazing 
torch. Beneath was a picture of Huss intre- 
pidly looking up in the agonies of death amid 





persecutors at Constance.— Dr. Corson’s Loi- 
terings in Europe. 


the flames, and surrounded by fierce-looking 
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Longevity of Quakers.—The Times and 
Messenger remarks that it has been ascertain- 


|ed, from authentic statistics, that one-half of 
‘ huano,’ signifying the dung or excrement of | the human race die before reaching the age of 
animals, and which name the Spaniards after-| twenty-one years; and the bills of mortality 
wards retained, and the vessels employed in 
this trade hence are called Guaneros. 


published in large cities, show that one-half die 
before attaining the age of five years. With 
these undisputed facts before us, it will seem 
strange that the average age of Quakers in 
Great Britain is fifty-one years, two months 
and twenty-one days. ‘This is, no doubt, at- 
tributed to the restraints and moderation which 
the principles of that sect impose upon its 
members—the restraint they are under in 
mingling in many of the dissipations and per- 
nicious indulgences that hurry thousands to 
premature graves. What an excellent exam- 
ple for the instruction of the world. 


—<— 


What is London ?—London, which extends 
its intellectual, if not its topographical, iden- 
tity from Bethnal Green to Turnam Green, 
(ten miles,) from Ketnish Town to Brixton, 
(seven miles,) whose houses are said to num- 
ber 200,000, and to occupy twenty square 
miles of ground, has a population of not less 
than 2,000,000 of souls, Its leviathan body 
is composed of nearly 10,000 streets, lanes, 
alleys, squares, places, terraces, &c. It con- 
sumes upwards of 4,369,000 pounds of animal 
food weekly, which is washed down by 1,400,- 
000 barrels of beer annually, exclusive of 
other liquids. Its rental is at least £7,000,- 
000 a year, and it pays for luxuries it imports 
at least £12.000,000 a year, duty alone, It 
has 537 churches, 207 dissenting places of 
worship, upwards of 500 public houses, and 
16 theatres. 

In the course of a conversation in the House 
of Commons, the curious fact was elicited that 
the streets of London had increased upon the 
aggregate length of no less than 200 miles 
between 1830 and 1848, or at the rate of 
about 12 miles of street per annum. 
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OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 


We have received from a valued correspon- 
dent in Ohio, the following more particular 
account of the proceedings of that Yearly 
Meeting. 


“The meeting for Ministers and Elders 
convened on Seventh-day, the 2nd, and the 
Yearly Meeting assembled on Second-day 
morning the 4th instant, being as large as 
usual, and was attended by divers Friends 
from other Yearly Meetings. ‘The Clerk on 
Second-day morning, when about to proceed 
to read the minutes and certificates which were 
produced, informed that there were some from 
within the limits of New England Yearly 
Meeting, and proposed in order to save time, 
that as the subject of correspondence with that 
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body would come before the meeting in a short being read were approved, and directed to be 


time, that those minutes should be deferred 
until that subject was decided, which was ac- 
ceded to; and the other minutes were read, 
and the usual notice taken of them. Epistles 
were read from all the Yearly Meetings with 
which we have of late been in correspondence, 
except that from North Carolina, which did 
not reach us. The Clerk informed that two 
epistles each purporting to be from the Yearly 
Meeting of New England, were on the table; 
whereupon the subject of that correspondence 
was brought before the meeting, and the most 
of the sitting on Third-day was spent in dis- 
cussing it; it appearing evident that the meet- 
ing was not prepared to decide the very im- 
portant question, therefore neither of the 
epistles were read, and the subject was left for 
further Gonsideration. There being members 
from both of those bodies present in the meet- 
ing, the business was much protracted, by a 
number of our members insisting upon those 
of that portion of Society in New England 
generally denominated the smaller body, 
leaving the meeting ; but the meeting took the 
position and sustained it throughout, that it 
would be prejudging the case to require them 
to leave, while those of the larger body were 
suffered to remain: and ‘that until the subject 
was finally settled; the members of those bo- 
dies have equal privileges. ‘Thus during seve- 
ral of the sittings, the meeting was prevented 
from proceeding with its regular business ; a 
number of our members insisting upon its ad- 
journment before the usual and very important 
concerns had been transacted. 

‘The subject contained in the epistle from 
New York relative to the appointment of a 
committee to unite with committees that may 
be appointed by other Yearly Meetings, to 
meet in conference at Baltimore, being brought 
before the meeting, and claiming its consider- 
ation, way did not open to take such a step at 
present. 

“ The Committee having charge of the In. 
dian concern in connexion with those of Balti- 
more and Indiana, made a satisfactory report, 
by which it appears, that the establishment 
under their care among the Shawnees, is in as 
encouraging a condition as heretofore; and 
the subordinate meetings were directed to raise 
the sum of four hundred dollars to aid in car- 
rying on this benevolent concern. 

« By the report of the boarding-school com- 
mittee it appears, that that Institution though 
small during the past year, has sustained it- 
self;—that during the past session, in conse- 
quence of the smallness of the number of 
pupils in the male depatiment, that was sus- 
pended ; and some repuirs have been going on ; 
and that both departments are now furnished 
with teachers. A desire was felt that an in- 
creasing concern might prevail among us to 
overcome as much as may be, the difficulties 
that may attend, and reputably to keep up 
the school, in order that the beloved youth, as 
well as society at large, may receive the bene- 
fits thereof. 

“The committee to whom was referred the 
service of essaying epistles, if way should open 
for it, to the Yearly Meetings with which we 
are in correspondence, produced them, which 


signed and forwarded, 

“The minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings 
were read, by which it appears that that body 
attended to the subject referred to it last year, 
relative to the unsound doctrines in circulation 
among us, and had adopted the ‘ Appeal for 
the Ancient Doctrines of the Society,’ issued 
by the direction of the Yearly Meeting of Phi- 
ladelphia last year, as our testimony; which 
being read in the meeting, was united with by 
Friends generally, and adopted ; and one thou- 
sand five hundred copies were directed to be 
printed, and divided among the Quarters for 
the use of our members. 

“It further appears that the Meeting for 
Sufferings had been brought into exercise on 
the subject of slavery, under an apprehension 
that it may be extended into the territories of 
these United States which are now free from 
that degrading and oppressive system; the 
subject was referred to the Yearly Meeting for 
its consideration ; and afier a time of delibera- 
tion thereon, it was concluded to refer the 
matter back again to the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings, to prepare a memorial to Congress on 
that subject, as way may open for it. 

“* The meeting having finished its business, 
concluded on Third-day evening, the 12th of 
the anot” 


RECEIPTS. 


Received of Wm. Sherman, for estate of Job Sher- 
man, deceased, $3, No. 27, vol. 20, to 52, vol. 21; E. 
Stubbs, W. Elkton, Ohio, for Jos. Maddock, Jr., $2, 
vol. 21; and for Wm. Stubbs, $2, vol. 21; 8S. Also: 
$2, vol. 21; Mark Willets, agent, for John Smith, 
Smithfield, Ohio, $2, vol. 22; Asa Williams, W. Lib- 
erty, Ohio, $4, vols. 21 and 22; John King, for Hen- 
rietta Wilcox, $2, vol. 22; Robert Brown, W. New- 
bury, Mass., $2, vol. 21; J. Osborn, for Walter Allen, 
$8, vols. 18, 19, 20, and 21; Daniel Page, Jr., $2, vol. 
21; Evan Hadley, Ind, $2, vol. 21; Ann Street, Sa- 
lem, Ohio, $2, vol. 22; W. B. Oliver, agent, Lynn, 
Mass., for Estes Newhall, $2, vol.21 ; for Nathan Breed, 
$2, vol. 21, and for John Alley, $2, vol. 21; Joseph J. 
Hopkins, agent, Balt., for Wm. Proctor, $2, vol. 22; 
Henry Russell, Dublin, $18, on account of vols. 19, 
20, and 21 ; Samuel Shreeve, Mt. Laurel, $2, vol. 21; 
Richard Williams, Damascoville, per 1. Tatum, $5, 
vols. 20 and 21, and Nos. | to 26, vol. 22; 8, Hull, for 
Wa. Pickard, Brighton, Iowa, $1, No. 1, to 26, vol. 
22 ; for E. K. Hobson, Brighton, Io, $2, vol. 22; Henry 
Knowles, Smyrna, N. Y., $2, vol. 22; and for Nathan 
Hunt, Pittstown, N. Y., $2, vol. 22; for Jos. Collins, 
Brookfield, N. Y., $2, vol. 21; and for Henry A. 
Knowles, Raisin, Mich., $2, vol. 22; Maria Peasly, 
De Ruyter, N. Y., $2, vol. 22. 


A stated meeting of the Female Branch of 
the Auxiliary Bible Association of Friends of 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, will be held 
on Fourth-day, the 4th of Tenth month, at 3 
o'clock, P. M., in the committee-room of the 
Bible Depository. 


Bible Association of Friends in America. 


John Richardson has been appointed agent 
of the Bible Association of Friends in America, 
in place of George W. Taylor, resigned. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


The winter term of this Institution will open 
on Fourth-day, the 11th of Tenth month next. 
It is particularly requested that those who pro- 
pose sending students, should enter their 


names as early as possible. Copies of the 
late circular will be sent to the address of ap- 
plicants. Application to be made to Charles 


Yarnall, Secretary of the Board of Managers, 
No. 39 Market street, Philadelphia. 


The Philadelphia Association of Friends for 
the Instruction of Poor Children. 


A meeting of “ The Philadelphia Associa- 
tion of Friends for the Instruction of Poor 
Children,” will be held at 7 o’clock, on Second- 
day evening, Tenth month 2d, at the commit- 
tee-room, Mulberry street meeting-house. 

Josera Krre, Clerk. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee to Superintend the Board- 
ing-school at West-town, will meet there on 
Sixth day, the 6th of next month, at 10 o’clock, 
A. M. 

The Committee on Instruction meet at the 
School on the preceding evening, at 74 o’clock. 

The Visiting Committee to attend the semi- 
annual examination, commencing on Third-day 
morning, the 3rd of Tenth month. 

Tomas Kimper, Clerk. 
Phila., Ninth mo, 23d, 1848, 


A Teacher Wanted. 


The Trustees of Friends’ School at Cross- 
wicks, wish to engage a competent male teach- 
er. The school is such as to offer an induce- 
ment to a well-qualified Friend. 

Early application may be made to Robert 
Parry, Recklesstown, N. J., or Samuel Allin- 
son, Jr., Yardville, Mercer county, N. J. 

Ninth month, 1848. 


West-town Stage. 


The stage for the accommodation of the 
committee, and for others visiting the School, 
will leave the office on the 2nd and 5th of the 
Tenth month, at 1 o’clock, Pp. m. 

——_—— 

Manrniep, at Friends’ meeting-house, New Garden, 
Chester Co., Pa., on Fourth-day, the 20th inst., Joun 
New.tn, of Edgmont, Delaware county, and Roru 


Anna, daughter of Jacob and Elizabeth Taylor, of the 
former place. 


Diep, at Solebury, Bucks county, Pa., on the 24th 
of Second month, 1848, Mercy, widow of Aaron 
Eastburn, in the 74th year of her age. 


, at Salem, Mass., on the 15th of the Ninth 
month, Jonataan Nicnots, a member and elder of 
Salem Monthly Meeting of Friends, aged about 67 
years. He was for many years a diligent attender of 
all his religious meetings; and manifested an earnest 
concern for the maintenance of the doctrines and tes- 
timonies of our religious Society upon their original 
ground. In his last illness, he expressed his great 
satisfaction with the course of conduct which he had 
felt it his duty to pursue, in their support and defence. 
He also was enabled to impart salutary advice to his 
children and others; and at the final close, was fa- 
voured, without a struggle, to yield his spirit into the 
hands of Him who gave it, leaving to his survivin 
Friends a consoling hope and belief, that, throug 
adorable mercy, his spirit has been permitted to join 
the just of all generations in worshipping “the Lamb 
of God which taketh away the sin of the world.” 
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